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it were not served by techniques which begin their operations with 
phases of reality either genetically or logically antecedent to the human 
group. To my mind, however, the category "social process" is mean- 
ingless except as the group in motion. I cannot think of the group in 
motion without presupposing the group which is the subject of the 
motion. Accordingly, if I were composing a treatise on sociology today, 
my first sentence would be, In the beginning is the group. By "begin- 
ning" I should mean not the beginning of things, but the beginning of 
the strictly sociological aspect of things. 

Such considerations as these, however, are specialists' stuff, and 
Professor Ross's book is something bigger than specialists' grist. It is 
a luminous revelation of realities of the common life. Sociologists may 
well be peculiarly proud of it, but it belongs in the larger literature 
which enlists all life and all the sciences of life to interpret life. 

Albion W. Small 
University of Chicago 



Bolshevik Russia. By Stienne Antonelli. Translated from 
The French by Charles A. Carroll. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1920. Pp. xi+307. $2.00. 

This is an attempt at a fair account of the rise of bolshevism and an 
appraisal of what it did in Russia up to May, 1918. 

The detailed recital of events in chronological order is straightfor- 
ward and clear but for the confusion of names of individuals and of 
parties and factions which are almost meaningless to an ordinary reader 
in this country. The psychological analysis of the Russian is interest- 
ing, but its over-simplification makes one feel that it is inadequate. 
After describing the great destruction and the steady disintegration of 
nearly all traces of Western civilization the final prophecy is of "a 
democracy which will not be made up of gradual conquests, plucked by 
shreds from a plutocratic bourgeoisie, but which will build itself up out 
of the very stuff of the people, a democracy which will not descend from 
the powerful ones to the people, as in all present forms of society, but 
which will rise voluntarily and surely from the unorganized and unculti- 
vated folk to an organizing intelligence. 

Victor E. Helleberg 

University of Kansas 



